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Principles of Vocabulary Control [4] 


By I. Morris 


Criteria of Selection 


The allocation of words to three main classes—Concrete, Abstract 
and Structural—constitutes the first principle of vocabulary selection. 
What it establishes is the necessity of assessing the value of words 
comparatively within the respective categories. Although this principle 
is valid whatever viewpoint is adopted, it has implications of particular 
significance to the didactic approach. According to this standpoint the 
whole purpose of vocabulary selection is to simplify the teaching process. 
In this process the learner must be considered to be a predominating 
factor. As we have seen, words are keys to topics which may be abstract 
ideas of varying degrees of complexity. The elements of interest and 
mental capacity are thus involved in the subject matter of vocabulary. 
Before proceeding, therefore, to examine the three word classes further, 
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with a view to establishing criteria of selection, it is essential first to 
clarify the pupil factor. 

According to the Carnegie Committee—the most authoritative body 
to deal with vocabulary selection to date—a foundation vocabulary is 
needed “‘ for school use in the teaching of English to non-English speak- 
ing pupils from twelve to eighteen years of age”. As this range of six 
years stretches from pre-adolescence to comparative maturity, it cannot 
be said that the pupil factor has been adequately considered by the 
Committee. During these six (often longer) formative years the child is 
undergoing a process of psychological development. Between the 
intitial age of twelve (ten ?) and the final age of eighteen the changes 
that occur in the psyche of the child are not only in powers of com- 
prehension but also in tastes and interests. Progress is certainly marked 
by an increasing ability to deal with abstract ideas. In the pre- 
adolescent stage however, the child must still be considered to be very 
much ofa realist. His limited experience leads him to interpret phenomena 
in picturable images and permits him to apprehend ideas best when they 
are related to physical objects and observable data. Attention has often 
been drawn to the desirability of employing a more realistic language in 
school text-books generally. In respect of a new language the case is 
undoubtedly much stronger. It should therefore be apparent that a 
single comprehensive list of words designed to meet the verbal require- 
ments of school children during the entire course of six or eight years is 
an unsatisfactory solution of the problem of vocabulary as approached 
from the didactic standpoint. 

Instead of a single comprehensive vocabulary, it is suggested that 
there should be a number of lists designed to suit the requirements of 
pupils at different levels of mental and linguistic development. What is 
envisaged is a series of verbal plateaux, each serving in turn as a base for 
the next successive level. This arrangement would enable the com- 
piler to distinguish the learner more clearly as a child, a youth or a 
mentally mature pupil, and correspondingly as an absolute beginner or 
a relatively advanced student. Only in this way can the pupil factor 
be adequately considered and provision made for the divergent claims 
of productive and receptive verbal needs. 

The arrangement of vocabulary in a successive series of verbal 
plateaux may be said to constitute the second principie of vocabulary 
control. Its application in the form of standard lists for each level is a 
secondary consideration. The principle does not call for any rigid line 
of demarcation between the levels since stages of mental and linguistic 
development can only be indicated approximately. What is proposed 
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here is merely a provisional scheme designed to illustrate the principle. 


Four plateaux are suggested for a normal school course. Vocabulary 
for the first two levels is intended for the use of children below the age 
of fourteen. Approximately 1,200 words will be selected, the vast 
majority of which will be for productive use. 


The succeeding plateaux will correspond to comparatively advanced 
stages of mental and linguistic development. At these levels the 
vocabulary will be increasingly receptive. 


With these broad considerations in mind we may proceed to examine 
the three word classes separately, with a view to establishing criteria of 
selection at successive levels. 


Class I (Concrete) 


As all the words of this class are picturable, clarity of reference is 
not a delimiting feature. 


At the lowest levels name words are needed not only as subjects of 
discourse but also for their intrinsic language value. They are both 
required names and also representations of abstract notions. Thus 
“ house ” stands for a dwelling or a building, “‘ hat ” for head cover- 
ing, “‘ shoes ” for footwear, “ dog ” for animal, “apple” for fruit, 
“bread ” for food, “ water ” for liquid, “ box ” for container. Each 
of these notions has other “ concrete ” examples, but these enumerated 
best convey the general qualities which at a higher level will be indicated 
more precisely by an abstract term. Here then is one criterion of 
selection. 


At succeeding levels name words will be selected for objects univers- 
ally encountered, primarily within the child’s daily experiences, and 
beyond according to his expanding interests. If we concentrate on 
range of topics we shall avoid the temptation to subordinate vocabulary 
selection to subjects of discourse as many text-book compilers do. 
Instead of pursuing a topic and enumerating the names of all the parts 
of the body, varieties of food, dishes, clothing, fruit, trees, flowers, 
animals, classroom equipment, geographical features, etc. we should 
choose the commonest words of each group to ensure an extensive range 
of topics. It must be emphasized that beyond the representative words 
of each subject, name words have extremely limited language value. On 
the other hand owing to their picturable identification, they may be 
introduced freely into supplementary readers beyond their appropriate 
level, provided the pupils are not expected to master them. 
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Class II (Abstract) 


This is the class that calls for the most careful selection and gradua- 
tion. Space does not permit an exhaustive treatment, but enough may 
be given to indicate the nature of the issues involved. 

Abstract words may represent simple notions or serve as “ short- 


hand” terms for highly complex ideas. Even the simplest notions, | 
however, unlike material concepts, do not possess sharply defined | 
outlines, cf. speak, talk; learn, study; close, shut; see, look; big, large, | 


huge, massive. These words are best understood in contexts, preferably 
in association with material concepts, e.g. ride a horse, read a book, a 


red pencil, an angry man. Terms rendered familiar by experience may | 


serve in turn as referents for the elucidation of words denoting more 
complex notions. 


Abstract concepts may appear in various grammatical forms : as | 
abstract nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs, e.g. sweetness, sweeten, | 


sweet, sweetly. All forms however do not necessarily belong to the same 
vocabulary level. Abstract nouns, for instance, indicating as they do 
pure abstractions, should, with a few exceptions, be left to the third and 


fourth levels, after the notions they represent have become familiar | 


from their earlier appearance as adjectives and verbs. It should be 


obvious that selection for this class ought to be made comparatively | 


within each grammatical category. 

For the first two levels the grammatical categories to be considered 
are mainly verbs and adjectives, with the addition of a few nouns 
indicating relationship or agent, e.g. father, friend, teacher, driver. 
Only those words should be chosen for which corresponding terms are 
to be found in all languages, e.g. see, read, run, eat, big, high, red. The 
criteria of selection will therefore be both simplicity of notional concept 
and ease of reference. 

For the second and third levels verbal locutions should be included 
as additional words, in preference to the corresponding single terms, 
e.g. come in (enter), come near (approach), think about (consider), 
tell about (describe), look for (seek). For productive purposes this is a 
most vital consideration, as its adoption renders many highly frequent 
verbs superfluous and perhaps ensures a clearer English style. 

The distinction between productive and receptive verbal needs 
applies almost exclusively to this class; hence the note of caution 
sounded above. We have seen that most abstract words are “ short- 
hand ” terms for complex ideas which may be variously expressed. 
While it is economical to employ a single term to do the work of an 
alternative phrase, it cannot be claimed that such words are indispens- 
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able. With a flexible vocabulary scheme, as propounded here, it is 


| possible to do justice to conflicting demands. The vocabulary for the 


four plateaux will achieve both purposes by the following means : 
first level—completely productive, second—mainly productive, third— 
mainly receptive, fourth—completely receptive. With time and 
experience the receptive vocabulary can be adopted for productive use, 
to allow for a higher stylistic level of expression. 


Class III (Structural) 


The majority of the words of this class are indispensable, and will 
therefore constitute a disproportionate part of the foundation vocabulary 
at the lowest levels. Distribution among the respective lists will 
depend on the scheme of grammatical progression and also on the 
relative frequency of the word. Selection will be made within each 
grammatical category, and care must be taken not to include words, 
e.g. pronouns, on the same level merely for the sake of completing a 
paradigm. 

It should be noted that structural words being most dependent on 
other words, their meaning is best left to be inferred from their context. 
For such words translation is positively misleading, and beyond the 


»| lowest sevel they should not be dealt with in isolation. 


The advantage of the didactic approach will now be apparent. By 
adopting it we can more conveniently relate vocabulary to aims and 
purposes. Above all it enables us to view the vocabulary factor in the 
right perspective, not as an end in itself but essentially as matter for 
the exercise of skills. For it must be conceded that a knowledge of all 
the words in the language does not imply an ability to speak or even to 
read competently. What marks progress in these skills is the facility 
with which ideas can be expressed or understood. In this process 
vocabulary is to a great extent incidental ; it certainly is not the deter- 
mining factor. To deal with it independently would be to confuse the 
two aspects of language : as a code and as communication. A direct 
consequence of this attitude is the misleading adoption of the single 
word as the unit of speech. For the single word is not the true unit of 
language as employed in the exercise of skills, that is, in the com- 
munication of ideas. The unit of language in this sense is either the 
whole sentence or a word group forming an integral part of the sentence 
pattern. By relating vocabulary to aims and objectives provision may 
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thus be made for the inclusion of collocations as additional or alterna- 
tive verbal units. And by designing verbal plateaux to coincide with 
levels of linguistic development vocabulary is best shown to subserve 
the general purposes of the course. 

If this treatment of the subject appears to have unduly complicated 
the issue, it will seem so only to theorists who can afford to ignore 
didactic considerations, but not to those who are fully aware of the 


complex character of foreign-language teaching and the necessity of | 


co-ordinating all features in a well-balanced scheme. 





English Article-Usage 


By H. E. Palmer, D. Litt. 


Twelve Rules together with various indications and exceptions for 
the rapid initiation of those to whom the subject is a mystery. 


1. NON-PROPER NOUNS 


In Polish and many other languages a noun may be accompanied 
when necessary by determinative words equivalent to this, that, my, 
some, any, many, all, one, two, etc., but there is no obligation for a noun 
to be accompanied by them ; it may stand alone. 

In English a non-proper noun not only may be preceded by the same 
or similar special determinative words but must be preceded by a 
determinative word. Such sentences as Swallow is bird, Mountain 1s 
high or I take book are not in accordance with English usage—in other 
terms, they are “‘ wrong ”’. 

In the following pages we shall furnish a number of rules which 
when applied should have the effect of eliminating, or at least minimiz- 
ing, such mistakes. 


Rule 1. Ifa non-proper noun is not preceded by some special deter- 
minative word (e.g. this, my, many, all, one) it must be pre- 
ceded by one of the general determinative words (called 
** articles ”’). 

Rule 2. If the noun stands for something the existence of which is 
known to the person addressed, in the absence of any special 
determinative word, the so-called definite article the must 
precede it. 
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Thus we say, “ the man who came here yesterday ” if the person 
addressed is aware of the fact that there has been a visit by a man. 

Thus we say,‘ The committee will meet to-morrow” if at the moment 
of speaking the person addressed is aware of or is thinking of the 
committee alluded to. 

Thus we say, “ the mountain is high ”, “I know the man”, “ I 


saw the accident ”’, “ the water is clean ”, “‘ the money has disappeared ”’, 
“ the grass is green ”’, etc. if the person addressed knows whch par- 
ticular mountain, man, accident, water, money, or grass we are speaking 
about. 

But this rule does not cover the whole of the ground. We may say 
“look at the ceiling ” or “ open the door” or “ put it on fhe table ” 
or “ let’s light the lamp ”’, or “‘ where’s the Post Office ?”’ or “‘ which 
is the way to the station? ”’. The is here used (and must be used), for 
we wish to convey the idea of “‘ the ceiling which, from the context, 
must be the ceiling of this room ”’, “ the door which, from the context, 
must be the only door which we are likely to be alluding to ”’, “‘ the 
table which, from the context, can only mean the table that is nearest 
to you ”, “ the lamp which, from the context, can only mean the lamp 
in this room ”, “‘ the Post Office, which can only mean the nearest, the 
chief or only Post Office in this town ”’, “ the station, which is obviously 
the nearest, the chief or only station in the town ” ; in short the points 
to something of which the person addressed is aware, something the 
identity of which is evident. In other terms, the using of the is a concise 
way of saying, ““ you know which one I mean ”’. 

Again, in a limited number of cases the is used to designate the only 
such object in existence. We say “look at the sky”, “ the sun is 
shining ”’, “ the moon gives light during the night ”’, “ the sea is deep ”’. 
In all such cases the is equivalent not so much to “ of which you know ” 
as to “ the only one there is”. The student would do well to make a 
collection of such nouns. 

We note then that in general the has a function similar to that of this 
or that, and might be called a weaker or less definite form of this or 
that. This or that requires a pointing gesture to be fully intelligible, 
whereas the is complete without it. 

(There is another, and rarer, variety of the not covered by the fore- 
going rule and subsidiary rules and indications. This will be treated 
later, together with certain exceptions to the rule.) 

We have spoken of the so-called “ definite article” the (the term 
“indicating article” would be more appropriate). Now what of the 
other articles, notably the one represented by a or an? To understand 
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| 
clearly the nature and functions of these we must first come to know | 
that all non-proper nouns may be considered as being ranged in one or | 


another of the three following columns : 
Cot. 1 CoL. 2 CoL. 3 
Singular Nouns Plural Nouns Singular Nouns 
standing for things that standingfor things that standing for things that 
may be counted, e.g. may be counted, e.g. cannot be counted, e.g. | 

tree trees grass 

grain grains sand 

drop drops water 

thing things material 

man men mankind | 

coin coins money 

loaf loaves bread 

glass (utensil) glasses (utensils) glass (material) 

iron (utensil) irons (utensils) iron (material) 

wood (forest) woods (forests) wood (material) 

stone (pebble) stones (pebbles) stone (material) 

light (object giving illu- lights (objects giving light (contraryof dark- 
mination) illumination) ness) |i 

pleasure (thing giving pleasures (things giv- pleasure (abstract idea) 
pleasure) ing pleasure) 

sun (usually no plural) 

sky (usually no plural) 


WHICH COLUMN? 


While it is generally easy to distinguish between Cols. 1, 2 and 3, 
many cases occur in which the student is unable to know to which 
column a given noun is to be assigned. Such indications should be (but, 
alas! are not) furnished by the dictionary, but in default of this the 
student should compile a list of his own, obtaining the necessary data 
from some competent person. 

“* Gravel,” he may ask, “ is that Col. 1 or Col. 3? ” and receive the 
answer : “ Col. 3. We do not speak of one gravel, two gravels.” 

** Cloud, is that Col. 1 or Col. 3?” he may ask, and receive the 
answer : “ Col. 1. We speak of one cloud, two clouds.” 

“* Difficulty,” he may ask, “ is that Col. 1 or Col. 3?” and receive 
the answer : “ Cols. 1 and 3. We may speak of difficulty in the abstract 
or of things causing difficulty : one difficulty, two difficulties.” 

“ Pain?” “Cols. 1 or 3. There may be one pain or two pain. 
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(=thing or things causing pain) and there may be pain as an abstract 
notion. Or, putting it definitely, there may be one specific and local 
pain or two or more specific and localized pains, and at the same time 
the general idea of pain which cannot be counted.” 

“Air?” “ That depends on the meaning of the word and not on the 
word itself. The air we breathe is a Col. 3 word ; we cannot count it, 
but the air or airs that somebody has or gives himself is Cols. 1.and 2.” 

And so on with illness, fortune, drink, failure, handwriting, etc. 

Moreover, almost any Col. 3 word may be converted into a Cols. 
1 and 2 word by giving it the meaning of “a sort of”. Wool is 
naturally a Col. 3 word (you cannot count wool but only its fibres), but 
when a wool-merchant says, “‘ Now look at the difference between these 
two wools ”, he means these two sorts of wool. When we say “ there 
are cloths and cloths ” we mean sorts of cloth and sorts of cloth. 

Conversely, a Cols. 1 or 2 word may be converted into a Col. 3 word, 
with the implication piece of. The word egg stands for something that 
can be counted, but when we have occasion to say to a careless break- 
faster, ““ There is some egg on your chin ” we mean that a portion of 
the stuff of which an egg is composed requires the application of a napkin. 

Difficult as the question of Cols. 1, 2 and 3 may beat times (especially 
in default of help from dictionaries), it is one that must be faced by one 
who would achieve even near perfection in the manner of article usage. 

Now let us tackle the problem of a,*, often called generally (to the 
confusion of students of English) “ the indefinite article ” 

First we note the rule : 

Rule 3. A can obviously be used only with words of Col. 1. 

So that a cats is out of the question, and a wool is only possible if 
wool has been converted into a Col. 1 word. 

Now there are two very distinct varieties of the word a. 


Rule 4. A sometimes means little other than one (of which it is a 

shortened and weaker form). For the sake of clarity we might 

call it “ the numerical or quantitative article ” . 

So when we say “I can see a tree” or “ there is a book on the. 

table ”’, we are practically saying “‘ I can see one tree” or “ there is 

one book on the table ’—but with little emphasis on the idea of 
“oneness ” 

Rule 5. In the narrative style, this meaning of a (the “ onelike ” a) 

is sometimes extended in such a way that it is practically equivalent to 

a certain. Examples : A (=a certain) man was once walking along the 


* From now onw weie we shall include under a the variant an, used before vowel 
sounds, 
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road. The people of the village knew that there was a tiger (=a certain 
tiger) in the neighbourhood. Fortunately he was able to take refuge in the 
branches of a tree (=a certain tree) that happened to be there. 
Rule 6. When a means little other than one or a certain, its equivalent 
in Cols. 2 and 3 is some (or any as the case may be) ; some (or any) 
indicating vaguely number or quantity. Thus : 

Cot. 1 CoL. 2 CoL. 3 
1 can see some trees _I can see some water 


I can see a tree . > Co > 
Canyouseeanytrees ? Canyousee any water : 


I can’t see a tree I can’t see amy trees I can’t see any water 
| There are some books There is some dust on 
ee . on the table | the table 
stile | Are there any books Is there amy dust on 
on the table ? the table ? 
There isn’t a book on There aren’t any There isn’t any dust 
the table books on the table on the table 


But there is another sort of a, a sort that is by no means the equivalent 
of one or a certain, and this sort has more than one variety of meaning. 
Rule 7. A sometimes means : any particular individual thing or person 
chosen at random as being characteristic of all others, or a 
thing called a or that sort of thing that is called a as when we 
say, “this is a book”, meaning “ this is a thing called a 
book ”’, “‘ this is that sort of thing that is called a book ”’, or 
“this is an example of those things called books ”’. 

Rule 8. This sort of a sometimes means every, as when we say “a 
pine-tree is beautiful ”, meaning not only : “ the thing called 
a pine-tree is beautiful”, “ that sort of thing called a pine- 
tree is beautiful ”, but also “ every pine-tree is beautiful ”, 
which is of course equal to “all pine-trees are beautiful ” 
or “ pine-trees considered as a whole are beautiful ”. 

Note. The a of Rule 7 is rendered in French by un and that of Rule 8 
by /e-—one of the differences between English and French 
article usage. 

That variety of a defined in Rules 7 and 8 may be called the true 
* Indefinite Article ”, or the “‘ Generalizing Article ”’. 

Rule 9. When a means “any particular individual thing or person 

chosen at random as being characteristic of all others”, or 
“a thing or persons called a”, or “ every ” (see Rules 7 and 
8), its equivalent in Cols. 2 and 3 is represented by no word at 
all; this absence of word being significative. 

Note. This is by no means the only case in linguistics in which the 
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absence of a word has a significant function. In J bought Fohn 
a book the absence of any preposition before John indicates for. 


In garden wall the absence of any word between garden and wall 
stands for sort of (garden sort of wall). In I was there three days 

the absence of any preposition before three days indicates for. 

In the case now being discussed, the absence of any determinative 
word before the nouns of Cols. 2 and 3 is equivalent to the “ Indefinite 
Article”. Let us consider this further : 


Cot. 1 


This is a book 

“ This is a thing called 
a book ” 

A pine-tree is beautiful 


The word “‘a” here gives 


the meaning: 


“The thing called a 
pine-tree ” 
“ Every pine-tree ” 


“Le sapin ” 


CoL. 2 


These are (_ ) books 

“These are things 
called books ” 

( ) Pine-trees are 
beautiful 

The absence of word 
marked by the sign 
( ) gives the 
meaning : 

** Those things called 
pine-trees ” 

“All things 
pine-trees ” 

“ Les sapins ” 


called 


CoL. 3 
This is ( ) sand 
“ This is a thing called 
sand ” 
( ) Snow is white 


The absence of word 
marked by the sign(__) 
gives the meaning: 


“The thing called 


snow ” 
** All snow ” 


““ La neige ” 


The feeling that one has in omitting any determinative word before 
pine-trees or snow corresponds exactly to the feeling that one has in 
inserting a before pine-tree. 
Note. This is perhaps the most important point in connection with the 

learning of English article-usage. The non-recognition of this 
point will inevitably result in the greatest confusion in the mind 
of the learner,who is apt to think “ In English we sometimes find 
the, sometimes a, sometimes nothing at all. The distinction 
between the and a is difficult enough, but where we find neither 
the nor a the difficulty turns into hopeless perplexity.” 

This significative absence of a determinative word, too, is and must 
be confused in the mind of the unguided learner with the absence of 
article before proper nouns (e.g. London is a city; Fohn is here) and 
with the absence of the or a before friend in my friend or Fohn’s friend— 
cases which are entirely different. 

If a term is needed with which to designate this function represented 
by absence of word, the term a/ogistic (without-word) may be used, and 
we may call the pair of brackets the alogistic article. 
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NOTE CONCERNING A AND CERTAIN 
SPEECH-PATTERNS con 


Let us consider the type of sentence or “‘ speech-pattern ” represented 
by, e.g. : 


The book is on the table. 

The man was walking along the road. 

The trees were in front of the house. ? 
that is to say : subject followed by the verb fo be (in the sense of to be \ 


seen) followed by an indication of place. 

Now when the subject contains a, some, ( ), or other similar 
determinatives, the above construction is usually replaced by one | 
exemplified by : | 


There is a book on the table. | 
There was aman walking along the road. 
There are some trees in front of the house. 


While this replacing of the first pattern by the second is an interesting 
sidelight on the theory of the article, the learner need not for the 
present look upon it as a binding rule, but may at a later stage study the 
point in connection with the’ wider theory of determinatives. 

Let us now sum up the foregoing : 

CoL. 1 CoL. 2 Cot. 3 


- -=this, that ; the the the 


le, les 


Definite or < the thing known to you, the 
the 





Indicating thing in question, you the _ the | 
know which one ; | 
L le, les L | ( 
one, quantity, number ; pi a some some | 
| un, des, du iq any any 
Numerical or 
Quantitative | =a certain, certain ; f a some some 
un, des, du any any | 
( —thing called, things called ; | 
that sort of thing called ; \ a Cs? £ 7 
Indefinite or un, des, du J 
Generalizing 
every, all ; \ 
le, les 












be 


ar 
1€ 


‘Vv 





\ 


| 


| (ii) This “‘ generalizing the ’ 


This is the uncountable variety of man equalling mankind. 





The indications and rules that follow are of minor importance when 
compared with those that have been given above. 


Rule 10. There is one variety of the (used only in Col. 1) that is very 


different in meaning and function from the variety treated 
under Rule 2. In some ways it is similar to the “ generaliz- 
ing a” treated under Rule 8, for it refers to objects and 
persons as abstractions. 


We may here note two usages in connection with this variety : 


(i) In sententious (or pretentious) speech, as when talking in an 


authoritative or oratorical manner, and in proverbs. 


Examples : The horse is a noble animal. 
The soldier, as Napoleon said, marches on his 
belly. 
The family is the unit of society. 
God made the country ; man” made the town. 
The wish is father to the thought. 


Now in ordinary speech we should say “ Horses are noble 
animals ”’;“* Soldiers march on their bellies ”’ 

This usage of the (“‘ sententious the ”, we might call it) is to be 
avoided by foreign students of English until at least they have 
attained a high degree of proficiency in English article-usage. 


Note. This sententious variety of the is represented in French by 
le, the use of which in that language is not sententious but 
the normal equivalent of the a that means every, so that 
The horse is an ammal or A horse is an animal are both 
rendered by Le cheval est un animal. 


> 


is however used normally in English 
notably when we wish to refer to an object not in its concrete 
form but in the abstract, as an invention. Thus : 


Edison and Bell invented the telephone (not a telephone, nor 
( ) telephones)=the invention known by that name. 

The telescope (not a telescope nor (_) telescopes) was used by 
Galileo=the device called by that name. 

The motor car is a comparatively recent invention. 

In these and similar cases, as we are referring to the objects as 
inventions, the style is not felt to be sententious. There are of 
course borderline cases such as : 

The motor car is said to be displacing the railway. 
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EXCEPTIONS 


So much for the 10 rules governing article-usage in connection with 
non-proper nouns. We may now note certain exceptions. 

There is a group of similar and allied cases in which @ noun of Col. 1 
may be used without any determinative whatsoever. Further research 
is apparently needed to discover why and in what circumstances the 
omission of the or a is necessary or preferable. We will here content 
ourselves by specifying a few examples. 


(a) Apposttion, especially in titles 


Charles I, King of England= King Charles I of England. 

Washington, President of the United States—President Washington 
of the United States. 

Nelson, Admiral of the British Fleet Admiral Nelson. 
Note. In the above cases King, President and Admiral may perhaps be 
considered a variety of proper nouns and not non-proper nouns. 


(b) After as=in the sense of, in his capacity of 


Washington as President of the United States had powers similar to 
those of a constitutional monarch. 

This man as a man was not greater or less than other men, but as 
Captain of the Ship he had absolute authority over all those on board. 
Note. This is a similar case to that of Apposition (see above). 


(c) Other similar cases, in which the function or 
office of the person is alluded to rather than his personality 


Mr. Smith was chairman. 
He had been elected (nominated, chosen as) chairman. 
He became Admiral of the Fleet. 
Note first the similarity of the three cases (a), (b), and (c) that a or 
the would in certain instances be preferable, and lastly that the three 
cases are of comparatively little importance or of rare occurrence. 


OMISSION OF ARTICLE TO 
INDICATE “ BOTH...AND” OR “ALL” 


The following cases should be noted but as they belong to the 
oratorical or emotional style they should not be imitated except by 
students who have attained considerable skill in the more ordinary 
article-usage. 
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Let teacher and pupil work zealously, and success is assured. 
Rider and horse fell. 
(All) King, Parliament and people met the shock of the war 
bravely. 


IN COLLOCATIONS 


‘ 


When a noun forms part of a “ collocation” (i.e. set phrase or 
well-known succession of words consecrated by usage) both a and the 


| are very frequently omitted. 


or 


the 


ary 








Examples: by way of, form part of, by accident, on purpose, to 
school (church, prison, bed, etc.), in school (church, 
prison, bed, etc.), on top of, to take aim, to turn traitor, 
in point of fact, from hand to mouth, by return, for 
instance, etc. 

There are many hundreds of such collocations, and as they are governed 
by no particular rule the student must resign himself to memorizing 
them ; he must learn each one in the same way as he learns simple 


| words. The teacher or student may make a collection list of these. 


IN THE ABRIDGED STYLE 


In the abridged style as exemplified by telegraphic messages (where 
economy of words is a consideration) and in newspaper captions 
(where economy of space is a consideration), articles, as well as other 
structural words are generally omitted. 

Examples: Arrive office Wednesday. 

Meet chairman and secretary to-morrow. 
Paris Conference adjourned. 
Tragedy in East End. Man shot by Burglar. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDICATIONS ON ARTICLE-USAGE 


The student may note a certain number of cases in the nature of 
corollaries or “ riders ” to the rules governing article-usage. They are 
special and noteworthy applications of the rules given above. 

The same. In probably 999 cases out of 1,000 (the proportion may 
even be larger), the word same is preceded by the ; thus the student 
would be advised to memorize the same rather than the word same. 


BEFORE ORDINAL NUMBERS 


In the great majority of cases an ordinal number is preceded by the, 
hence the largest, the least, the next, the last, etc. 
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See however certain collocations in which the is omitted. 
Most. When functioning as an ordinary superlative, most is preceded 

by the. When most means the majority of or exceedingly, the is not used. 
English, French, Poles, etc. When these and similar words refer to 

peoples or nations they are preceded by the. 

Example: The English live in England. 


RELATIVE PRONOUN 
PRECEDED OR NOT PRECEDED BY A COMMA 


Note the following examples : 
This is the book which I put on the table (= this is the by-me-put- 
on-the-table book). 
This is a book, which I have put on the table (this is a book, and 
I have put it on the table). 
The man who came here yesterday is a friend of mine. 
A man, whose name is John, came here yesterday. 
Note. The above are useful indications as to the difference between the 
and a but are by no means conclusive. Further research on this 
subject may result in definite rules. 


Il. PROPER NOUNS 
(Designations of People, Places and Moments) 


The rules governing article-usage in connection with proper nouns 
are simpler than those used in connection with non-proper nouns and 
they are quite different. 

The student must first come to realize that there are two sorts of 
proper nouns. 

(a) Those that are in themselves given names (generally arbitrarily 
chosen, and the origin of which is often unknown or else explained 
only by reference to history or etymology). 

Thus we have John, Mary, Mr. Johnson, London, England, Europe, 
Newbridge, London Bridge, Regent Street, Columbia University, 
Christmas. 

Rule 11. All designations that are in themselves given names are 
preceded neither by the definite nor the indefinite articles, 
nor indeed generally by any determinative at all. 

(b) Those proper nouns (which would be more appropriately called 
** Quasi-proper-nouns ”) which stand for things having no name 
of their own and must therefore be designated by a description of 
them. 
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Thus the country of which Washington is the capital, which 
is often called America (in reality the name of a continent), 
which might have been called Columbia or Columbus (but did not 
happen to become so called) is known by the descriptive title 
The United States (of North America). 

Thus the road that goes from London to Oxford has no given name 
so it is called by its descriptive title The Oxford Road (=the road that 
goes to Oxford), and the road that goes from London to Edinburgh is 
called descriptively, The Great North Road. 

The well-known museum in Bloomsbury, London, having no given 


| name is called descriptively The British Museum, but the cathedral 


standing in the City of London has a given name, viz. St. Paul’s or 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and so needs no descriptive designation such as 
The London Cathedral. 

The Thames, The Alps, The Congo, The Atlantic, and similar 
designations seem to be abbreviated descriptive titles rather than given 
names of the type John, London, and may be expanded into The River 
called the Thames, The Mountains called the Alps, The Free State 
through which flows the River Congo, The Ocean named after the 


| mythical Continent called Atlantis. 


On the whole the most practical way of distinguishing given names 
(of the type Fohn) from descriptive titles that are used in default of 
given names is to consider : Does this designation give us any idea of 
what the thing is like? If so, it is most probably a descriptive title. 


Rule 12. Proper nouns that describe (or tend to describe) the person, 
place or moment are preceded by the article the. 

Compare Columbia University (without the, for it is a real given name) 
with The School of Oriental and African Studies (with the, for it is 
merely a description of the institution). 

Curiously enough, names of stations, even when preceded by the 
name of the town or locality they serve (Cambridge Station, Baker 
Street Station) are considered to be given names and not descriptions. 
So also, e.g. Lincoln Cathedral. 

There are, of course, many borderline cases, and these are learnt and 
remembered one by one. Even the Englishman who is not acquainted 
with the institutions in question may hesitate whether to say, for 
instance, University College, London (a college in London named 
University) or The University College, London, (The College of The 
University of London). The former, however, is its designation. 








Pronunciation Difficulties 
Corrective Treatment 
By E. L. Tibbitts, B.A. 
VI. The English [t]-sounds (2) 


Although the tongue position and the appropriate aspiration of the | 


principal member of the [t]-phoneme are the most important con- 
siderations, further examination of different English [t]-sounds 
brings to light interesting details of English pronunciation on the one 
hand, and on the other, is likely to increase the learner’s sensitivity to 
the phenomena of speech. It is on the cultivation of this sensitivity by 
ear-training, exercise of the speech organs and investigation of his 
own speech habits, that the learner’s progress in the pronunciation of 
languages largely depends. The ultimate aim of the learner should be 
to become linguistically independent, to be able to observe and to set 
in order for himself the facts of good pronunciation (and of all aspects 
of language : the relative importance of words, idioms and sentence- 
forms, for that matter) and to imitate them. That is, his aim should be 
to be able to learn to speak a language rather than to be taught to speak 
it. 

It has been noted that in a word like ['taim], the [t] is pronounced 
by putting the tip of the tongue on the teeth-ridge. The tongue is 
held there for a short time while the air pressure in the mouth is 
increased. The nasal air passage is stopped because the soft palate is in 
a raised position, and the tongue stops the passage of air through the 
mouth. This part of the consonant in which no air can escape either 
through the mouth or the nose, and air is forced up from the lungs to 
create a slightly greater pressure in the mouth, is called the “ stop ” 
Finally, the tip of the tongue is taken away from the teeth-ridge and the 
air which has been compressed is released. A kind of small explosion 
results and the [t]-sound is complete. This explosion is called “‘ plosion ” 
and [t] is logically classified as one of the “ plosive ” consonants. The 
different phases of the pronunciation of a [t]-sound can easily be 
observed if the “‘ stop ” is lengthened and the air pressure exaggerated 

It is further to be noted that throughout the three phases of the 
articulation of this consonant there is no vibration of the vocal cords 
To test this phenomenon, the fingers can be placed on the larynx (the 
Adam’s apple). It is essential to become aware of what sounds art 
“voiced ” and of what sounds are “ voiceless”. A start can most 
easily made by comparing [z] and [s]. In pronouncing a lengthened 
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[z:::], vibrations can be felt in the larynx. A lengthened [s:::] produces 
no such vibration. Furthermore [z:::] can be “ sung” on different 
notes. If an attempt is made to sing [s:::], this is found to be impossible. 
This [t]-sound then is classified as an “ aspirated voiceless alveolar 


> «fC 


plosive ’’, “alveolar ” referring to the tongue position on the teeth-ridge. 


By bearing in mind the facts of the articulation of this principal 
[t]-sound, we shall find it easier to understand the working of the 
speech organs for other varieties of [t] in English. 


In the word [‘batn] the tongue does not move in the passage from 
[t] to [n]. The air pressure is released through the nose by the lowering 
of the soft palate. —The movement of the palate is one sometimes made 
by people suffering from nasal catarrh in an attempt to clear an air- 
passage at the back of the nose. This “ nasal plosion ” is frequently 
met with in English. Examples are: ['bi:tn] beaten, ['bitn] bitten, 
{‘fatn] fatten, ['i:tn] eaten, ['‘matn] mutton, ['rotn] rotten, ['totnom] 
Tottenham. Examples with other plosives and, in some cases, other 
nasal consonants, are : [‘hidn] hidden, [{"hadnt] hadn’t, [‘ha:dn] harden, 
{‘ko:dn] cordon, ['wudn] wooden, [‘eidn] Aden, ['o:kni] Orkney, and 
the following in rapid speech. [‘hapm] happen, ['Ja:pm] sharpen, 
[‘raipm] ripen, [‘oupm] open, [ai kn ‘gou] I can go. There are five 
examples of nasal plosion in the sentence [‘brid3it 'nait maitnt ‘laik 
matn] (Bridget Xnight mightn’t like mutton). In. the case of [t] 
followed by [n] some learners must be careful not to pronounce [d] in 
the place of [t]. It is necessary further to note that in such words as 
[sau0'hamton], [‘fantam] and ['landsn] (Southampton, phantom and 
London) in which the plosive is preceded by another nasal consonant, 
there is no nasal plosion. 

When [t] is followed immediately by [1], the tip of the tongue remains 
unmoved on the teeth-ridge and the air pressure for the [t] is released 
at the sides of the tongue. Try this “ lateral” plosion in [it 1] it'll, 
['ketl] kettle, ['metl] metal, ['setl] settle, ['batl] battle, ['datl] that'll, 
[‘katl] cattle, [‘mantl] mantle, ['botl] bottle, [wotl] what'll, and in 
{wot ‘lait litl 'botlz] (What light little bottles). 

In the phrase [eit 'taimz] (eight times), the first [t] loses its plosion, 
as do the [t]-sounds in [‘hot 'paiz] hot pies, [at 'ba:0] at birth, [a ‘lait 
‘dina] a light dinner, [de leit ‘kin] the late king, ['not 'gud] not good. 
This practice extends to other plosive consonants. In fact, in the 
following passage (except when the speaker pauses, of course), wherever 
two plosive consonants come together, the first is unexploded. 

(‘dik 'kreig ‘baikt ta ‘ko:k 'dok. a ‘greit ‘brik ka:t ‘bakt ta da ‘da:k 
‘dok 'geit. 2 'ko:d 'pa:tid. Oa ‘ka:t tipt. dik got ‘ko:t.] 
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(Dick Craig biked to Cork dock. A great brick cart backed to the 
dark dock gate. A cord parted. The cart tipped. Dick got caught.) 

The [t]-sound immediately followed by [6] or [0] is pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue on the teeth : [eit0] eighth, [wit0] width, [at oi 
‘end] at the end, [‘kat dam] cut them. 


Many learners must be careful to say : 


[at ‘do:n] not [ad ‘do:n] (at dawn) 

[‘difrant 'd30:mz] not  [‘difrand 'd30:mz] (different germs) 
[‘sit den] not _ ['sid don] (sit, then) 

[‘i:t greips] not __['i:d ‘greips] (eat grapes) 


Finally, notice the following examples of fairly rapid speech from 
which a [t]-sound has been correctly left out : 


[it mas bi 'boilin] (It must be boiling) 

[hi: didn ‘brin it] (He didn’t bring it) 

[Ji: hadn 'bi:n dea] (She hadn’t been there) 
[dei wudn'tleinds it] (They wouldn’t change it) 
[ai ‘ju:s ta 8ink sou] (I used to think so) 

[Sis iz de ‘la:s ‘taim] (This is the last time) 

[hi: ‘hadn ‘meid 'ti:] (He hadn’t made tea) 





ENGLISH POETRY ON GRAMOPHONE RECORDS (1) 


Several readers have asked for information concerning gramophone 
records of English peotry. Below we give details of two volumes issued 
by the Columbia Company. Each record costs 3s. 11$d. in Great 
Britain, including purchase tax. This tax is not charged on records 
exported from Great Britain. A further selection of records of poetry, 
issued by Linguaphone, will be printed in a later issue. 


COLUMBIA. THE VOICE OF POETRY 


VOLUME I—Spoken by EDITH EVANS 





\st record 
f 1. (a) SHAKESPEARE Sonnet CIV: To me, fair 
Friend 
DB 1854 (6) JONSON To Celia 


| 
| (c) WORDSWORTH A Slumber did my Spirit Seal 
| 


La Belle Dame sans Merci 






DB 


DB 


DB 





2nd record 


| - 1. (a) BLAKE The Tiger 
| (6) CLOUGH Say not the Struggle Naught 
Availeth 
DB 1855 1 (c) BYRON She walks in Beauty like the 
Night 
2. (a2) WORDSWORTH Upon Westminster Bridge 
() SCOTT Allan-a-dale 
3rd record 
l. SHAKESPEARE Sonnet CXVI : Let me not to 


Marriage of True Minds 
Sonnet XXX: When to the 
Sessions of Sweet Silent 








| 
| 
| Thought 
| DB 1856 Fear No More the heat of the 
| Sun 
| 2. (a) WORDSWORTH The Reaper 
(6) TENNYSON Sweet and Low 
\ (c) HERRICK A Child’s Grace 
} 4th record 
(1. (a) MASEFIELD Tewkesbury Road 
(6) CHESTERTON The Donkey 
DB 1857 - (c) HARDY Weathers 
| 2. (a2) DE LA MARE Nicholas Nye 
(6) BINYON The Shyness of Beauty 
5th record 
r 1. (a) MASEFIELD Cargoes 
(6) BOTTOMLEY The Ploughman 
(c) WALLACE NICHOLS Summer Morning 
DB 1858 + 
} 2. (a) DAVIES The Kingfisher 
| (6) DE LA MARE The Song of Enchantment 
| (c) CARROLL You are old, Father William 
6th record 
1. (a) CHESTERTON The Rolling English Road 
(6) CHURCH The Shop Girl 
DB 1859 { 
2. (a) NOYES The Elfin Artist 
(6) DAVIES The Moon 
te 








DB 1886 


DB 1887 


DB 1888 


DB 1889 


DB 1890 


DB 1891 
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\st record 
WALLER 


ANON. 
SHAKESPEARE 


JONSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


2nd record 
SHELLEY 


SHELLEY 


3rd record 


SHELLEY 
DONNE 


BYRON 
KINGSLEY 
ROSSETTI 

4th record 
MORRIS 
TENNYSON 
BRIDGES 


5th record 


SASSOON 
SASSOON 


DE LA MARE 
MASEFIELD 


DAVIES 


DE LA MARE 


6th record 
ELIOT 
ELIOT 





Spoken by JOHN GIELGUD 


Go Lovely Rose 


Since first I saw your Face 
Sonnet XVIII : Shall I com- 
pare thee to a Summer’s 


Day 


The Triumph 


Sonnet LXXIII : That Time 


of Year 


Ode to the West Wind— 


Stanzas 1 to 3 
Ode to the 
Stanzas 4 and 5 


Ozymandias 
Death 


So We’ll go no more a-roving 


Young and Old 
A Birthday 


Summer Dawn 
Break, break, break 


The Storm is over 


Lone Heart, Learning 


Down the Glimmering Stair- 


case 
Arabia 


Truth 


Leisure 
Silver 


Journey of the Magi 


Preludes 


West Wind 





| 
| 
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Natural Aptitude for Learning Languages 


It is often said that certain peoples have a greater aptitude than others 
for learning foreign languages. It is said, for instance, that the Russians, 
| the Dutch and the Scandinavians are specially gifted at languages, 
whereas the French, the Italians and others are not. How far is this 

rue ? 

Let us read what Henry Sweet (in The Practical Study of Languages) 
| said on the subject : 

“* There does not appear to be any valid reason for supposing that one 
nation has more talent for languages than another. The great linguists 
have not been confined to one country any more than the phenomenally 
strong men. But nevertheless the observations we have made con- 
cerning in dividuals apply, to some extent, to nations also. 

“In the first place, original and intellectually independent nations 
which have a long civilization behind them, do not generally take kindly 
to learning foreign languages. A Frenchman in a mixed company 
abroad expects everyone to talk French, even if he is the only French- 
) man present. Englishmen are less egotistical, but they generally prefer 
| to talk English with foreigners, even if they can speak the foreigner’s 

language better than the foreigner speaks English. The Germans, on 

the other hand, whose sense of nationality has been of later growth, 

never speak their own language if they have a chance of speaking a 

foreign one, but they seldom speak foreign languages reail: well. 

“<The imitative Russian and the supple Oriental seem to be often 

better linguists than the slower and more independent European. But 

| the Russian aptitude for learning languages has been doubtless much 

exaggerated. Foreigners who have lived long in the interior of Russia 

have often assured me that the Russians, as a rule, do not speak foreign 

languages better than other nations. Tolstoi, too, in one of his novels, 

| remarks of one of his Russian characters that ‘ he spoke that excellent 

- | French which is so seldom heard now.’ The fact is, that those Russians 

| who used to speak perfect French had to pay the penalty in expatriation 

and partial oblivion of their own language. We may satisfy prophesy 

that as the national life of the Russians develops, they will become 
worse and worse linguists.* 

** Some of the conditions of national liguistic skill are purely external. 
Belgians, Swiss, Dutchmen, and Danes are better linguists than 
Englishmen partly because the smallness of their respective countries 
obliges them to learn other languages. The Russians were obliged to be 


vs 





* We may note that the book from which we are quoting was written in 1899. 
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good linguists, partly because their retarded civilization obliged them to 
be imitative and adaptive with regard to the older civilizations of 
Western Europe, and partly because the newness and inaccessibility of 
their own language prevented foreigners from acquiring it. 

““ However great the differences may be between individuals and 
between nations as regards ease of learning foreign languages, these 
differences are differences of degree only. All minds work by the same 
fundamental psychological laws. No one can learn a language without 
exerting the faculties of association and memory. However bad his 
linguistic memory, however weak his linguistic associations may be, 
he must have some linguistic memory and be capable of forming some 
linguistic associations, or he will not be able to learn any language at 
all—not even his own. The mere fact of his having learnt his own 
language shows that he is capable of learning other languages as well.’, 





The Question Box 


(Readers are invited to send questions of general interest. Answers 
will appear on this page.) 

Question: Which is better English: “ This is ten times larger than 
that ” or “‘ This is ten times as Jarge as that ”, on the assumption that 
they mean the same thing ? 


Answer: With twice, three times, etc., the second form (as . . .as) 
is better. 


Question: In the sentence “‘ This problem is of the /ast importance,’ 
the adjective /ast means, I am told, greatest or utmost. I should have 
supposed the sentence to mean “ this problem comes Jast in order of 
importance.” Can you explain this peculiar meaning ? 

Answer: You probably know the phrase “ last but not least ”, and 
the last obviously need not be the least. It all depends on where you 
start. Arrange children in a row in order of height, the shortest coming 
first. The last child in the row will be the tallest. 


”» 


Question: Is there any difference between “ the study of English 
and ‘‘ English studies ”’ ? 


Answer: The study of English means the study of the English 
language (its philology, syntax, phonetics, etc.) English studies would 
usually be taken to cover literature as well as philology. It is a more 
comprehensive term. 
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Understanding without Translating 


When we listen to somebody who is speaking to us in a foreign 
language, and when we understand what he is saying, do we translate 
mentally into our mother-tongue what he is saying ? The late Pro- 
fessor Jespersen (in his How to Teach a Foreign Language) said that 
we do not. 


*“ Now, is it right to say that the purpose of instruction in a foreign 
language is that the pupils may learn to translate fluently and exactly 
(from and into the language) ? The answer must be an emphatic No. 
The popular opinion among those who have not thought the matter 
over, or who have not given sufficiently careful attention to their own 
mental processes, is that a foreign language can be understood only 
by transposing it into one’s mother-tongue ; but this is not so. Those 
who read foreign authors in the original with real advantage do not 
actually first translate each word, still less each sentence or each period, 
into English before they proceed further. Those who are listening to 
a French lecture or seeing a play in Paris have no time to translate to 
themselves, but it is not necessary for them to do it either. And finally, 
it goes without saying that the Englishman who really speaks French 
and German well does not first construct his sentences in English and 
then translate them in the same way as a schoolboy translates his 
exercises. No; in all these mental processes, English occupies a place 
in the background and is just as superfluous as for instance German 
is for me while I am reading or talking French. How often are we not 
asked the meaning of some foreign word or expression which we 
know very well and would neither pay any special attention to in a 
book nor hesitate to use in conversation but yet we cannot give any 
English equivalent for it without resorting to some vague uncertain 
circumlocution ; then suddenly, after a good deal of speculation, we 
hit upon the correct English expression. Or the questioner may suggest 
first one and then another translation of something French or Latin ; 
we do not feel satisfied, but cannot mention anything better; then 
he attempts a new suggestion and instantly it flashes upon us that this 
is the best. In all these cases, then, we have clearly and distinctly 
understood the foreign expressions without being able to translate them 
or before we could translate them).” 





The Spoken or the Written Language 
First ? 


Some, perhaps most, learners of foreign languages have the idea | 
that the study of the written language should come before the study | 
of the spoken form. They imagine that the language is based on written 
words and that the spoken forms are nothing other than poor and |} 
imperfect shadows of the language as written. Henry Sweet was one 
of the first to point out that this is a fallacy. In his The Practical Study | 
of Languages, published over 45 years ago, he says : 

* All study of language, whether theoretical or practical ought to | 
be based on the spoken language. | 

“The distinction between the literary and the colloquial forms of | 
the same language has considerably complicated the problem of 
learning languages. This distinction is not solely the result of the 
use of writing and printing, for even such unlettered savages as the 
Andaman islanders have an archaic poetical dialect which differs 
considerably from their ordinary spoken language ; but writing—and 
still more, printing, have naturally increased the divergence. In many 
Orinetal languages the divergence is so great that the colloquial is no | 
longer a mere variation of the literary form, but the two practically 
constitute distinct, mutually unintelligible languages. 

“In European languages, where the difference is much less, most 
grammarians tacitly assume that the spoken is a mere corruption of the 
literary language. But the exact contrary is the case: it is the spoken 
which is the real source of the literary language. We may pick out the 
most far-fetched literary words and forms we can think of, but we 
shall always find that they are derived from the colloquial speech of an 
earlier period. Even such forms as thou hast, he hath, were ordinary | 
colloquialisms a few centuries ago, though they now survive only as 
fossils, dead colloquialisms side by side with the living colloquialisms 
you have, he has. Every literary language is, in fact a mixture of 
colloquialisms of different periods. 

“ The advantage as regards clearness and definiteness is on the side } 
of the spoken language ; by starting from the spoken language we 
have less to learn, and we learn it accurately. Everything therefore 
points to the conclusion that in learning foreign languages we should 
follow the natural order in which we learn our own language—that 
is, that we should begin with learning the spoken language thoroughly, 
and then go on to the literary language. 

“The question, which of the two we ought to begin with, is easily 
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answered. It is evident that our strongest and most direct associations 
ought to be with the spoken language, for in speaking we must have 
all our associations between ideas and words in perfect working-order: 
we have no time to pick and choose our words and constructions, as 
when we are writing. So also when others are speaking to us, we must 
understand each sentence at once, or the whole statement becomes 
unintelligible, while in reading, as in writing, we can pause and 
consider as often as we like. 

“ Tf, then, we first get a thorough knowledge of the spoken form of 
the foreign language, and then proceed to learn its literary form, we 
shall be in exactly the same position as regards relative strength of 
associations as the natives themselves—we shall think in the spoken 
language, because our associations are directly with it, while at the 
same time we are able to understand the literary language, and, with 
a little effort at first, to write it; but we are no more able to speak the 
pure literary language than a native is. 





Book Reviews 


Living English Structure, by W. S. Allen. Longmans Green. 6s. 343 pages. 
Cr. 8vo. 


The author of this book has been teaching English for the British Council 
for many years. FH has had experience with adult students of Latin, Teutonic, 
Slavonic and Arabic origin. This long period of practical experience has been 
well used and the author has obviously become thoroughly familiar not only 
with the problems of teaching English structure but also with the solutions 
to them. 

The book contains 273 exercises intended for oral work. There are brief 
grammatical notes with’ the exercises but these form only about ten per cent of 
the whole. They may be elaborated by the teacher if necessary and it will 
probably be an advantage if the teacher is able to present some of the 
grammatical material in the language of the learner. 

The exercises are divided into Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced. 
The author suggests that the Elementary group may suit learners who have up 
to one and a half or two years of English, the Intermediate group learners up 
to about the standard demanded for the University of Cambridge Lower 
Certificate in English, and the Advanced group learners up to and beyond the 
University of Cambridge Proficiency in English Examination. There need be 
no hard and fast division, however, and a class that finds exercises in one group 
easy may well be allowed to attempt the exercises in the next group. With 
such a wide range of exercises the book will remain useful for five or six years 
and is not, therefore, so expensive as might be thought at first. 

The author has in many ways departed from the more orthodox treatment of 
grammar problems. He realises that the foreign student needs to learn the 
grammar mechanisms of English and that analytical exercises are of little 
value. He has given considerable space to the verb tenses and auxiliary verbs. 
He stresses the forms used in the spoken language and deliberately avoids the 
more literary forms. (For example, which and whom are rigorously excluded 
from the Defining Relative, and end-prepositions are insisted on ; whom is 
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banished from the Interrogatives.) Teachers and students who have been 
troubled by the problems of Future Time and Future Tenses in English will 
find the author’s notional approach to the subject novel, rational and stimulating. 

All those who are teaching English as a foreign language to adult learners 
should obtain a copy of this book. They will almost certainly find in it much 
that is new to them and a great deal that is most useful. They will then probably 
want to use it with their classes. 


Sounds and Symbols, by Jan Kousemaker. N. V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij 
W.E. J. Tjeenk Willink, Zwolle. 1947. 87 pages. FI. 1.40. 

This book is described as ‘‘ a framework for the study of English speech- 
sounds for Dutch students reading for the L.O. Certificate.” The author 
considers that many text-books on phonetics contain material in excess of 
what is needed by those preparing for the L.O. examination. He has, therefore, 
sought to provide only the essentials, or “‘ Phonetics in a Nutshell ”’ as he puts 
it in his Preface. 

The symbols used are according to the system of the late Dr. E. Kruisinga. 
No length marks are employed and a fairly narrow form of transcription is 
therefore necessary. There are different symbols for the vowel sounds in bit 
and beat, good and food, pot and port. Pot, for example, is transcribed [pet] 
and port [pot]. It is unfortunate that at a time when phoneticians in this 
country are approaching unanimity on the symbols for a broad transcription, 
there should still be these varying transcriptions outside Great Britain. 

After four pages devoted to the organs of speech, there are chapters on the 
English vowels, diphthongs and consonants, and assimilation. There are 
numerous references to the pronunciation errors and difficulties of Dutch- 
speaking students of English. 

The author writes good and idiomatic English but has slipped occasionally. 


** Rolled (r) like the Dutch sound is heard by English singers.’ This variety 
of (r) is, it is true, recommended by teachers of singing and used by many 
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singers. The quotation needs to be amended to 
(some) English singers.”’ 

A vocabulary at the end of the book lists all the words used as examples, 
with a phonetic transcription and Dutch equivalent. The lists are not free 
from misprints and the indication of stress is inconsistent. 

Books of this kind are to be welcomed. No textbook can meet the needs of 
students in all countries. Either it will fail to deal adequately with their special 
problems or it will include much material of little or no use to them. A hand- 
book of phonetics is needed for each language area. 


made by and heard from 


Everyday English for Foreign Students, by Simeon Potter. Pitman, London. 
6th edition, 1947. 170 pages. 4s. 

This book was first published in 1927. This sixth edition has been brought 
up to date and supplied with improved illustrations. It is intended for fairly 
advanced students. The nature of the reading material may be judged from 
specimen chapter headings : Meals, the Human Body, Health, At the Bank, 
Grimsby and Fishing. 

The texts are provided with Sir William Craigie’s diacritical marks. This 
system is used for the whole of the text. The learner who is familiar with this 
system, or who masters the working summary provided in the book, should be 
able to read without pronunciation errors. In many countries of Europe, 
especially in Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium, the International Phonetic 
Association transcriptions are more familiar today. It would be an advantage 
if textbook writers and publishers would in future work together in an attempt 
to be more uniform in their treatment of this difficult and important aspect of 
English language teaching. 
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